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py the time our next issue reaches our readers the E'eetoral Col- 


i lege will have met and voted, and the evident design of the 
Louisiana Returning Board is to reserve its decision to the latest 
possible moment. It is, therefore, net teo soon to ask Mr. Hayes, 
With the utmost respect, some questions which we make beld to say 


wre to-day renning in the minds of hundreds cf thousands 


of upright, patriotic, and anxious men of all parties. They 
are these: You are an honest mar, in whose life net even the 


fierce light of a Presidential campaign has revealed a speck of re- 
proach. From a tribunal, therefore, like the Louisiana Returning 
Bourd, composed exclusively of your friends and partisans, whese 
judicial integrity and capacity have been already successfully im- 
peaciied; which refuses to obey the direction of the law and give 
the opposite party even one place on its bench 


i 


which deliberates 
seeret, and gives no reasons for its decisions; whieh sees 
glaring frauds exposed in its presence without manifesting cither 
surprise or displeasure, 


i 
la 
an id which notoriously enjoys not one 
iota of confidence in any part of the Union—from such a tribunal 
you would not accept the award even of one hundred dollars against 
the claim of the humblest man in America, would you?) We know 
you would not. Are you now prepared to accept at its hands an 
office which equals any crown in dignity and surpasses most crowns 
in power and responsibility, which no man has hitherto held with a 
stain or suspicion resting on bis title? Can you encounter the ter- 
rible ordeal of holding such a position for four years in the face of 
the belief ef full half the voters that you have obtained it through 
judicial fraud and chicane? Would not your so holding it be a new 
and great misfortune to the coantry, anda source of unending shame 
and repentance to yourself? Should you allow eager and unscru- 
pulous politicians to override your own nobler judgment and thru 

it upon you? Finally, do you suppose that in an office so won, a 
necding so much popular respect, if not popular support, to give it 
either dignity or authority, you ceuld exert any appreciable influ- 
ence in behalf of any of the causes which you and all good men 
have at heart ? 


It cannot be said that the political prospect has brightened 
during the week. Indeed, the confidence of the public in a satis- 
factory result of the count in the three States evidently diminishes 








day by day, and by satisfactory result we mean not the return of | 
one candidate or the other within the forms of law, but the return | 


of either in a manner above cavil or suspicion. 


fall on the Republicans. 


Criticism, too, has | 
necessarily to be confined to the Republicaus, and, if unfavorable, to | 


| 


rp 4 | 
The count is almost wholly in Republican 


hands, and it is Republican doings that the country is watching. 
. . : : ~ 1 
The only charge against the Democrats since the election is that of 


having been guilty of fraud or violence in remote districts, but these 
a £ 3 


enquired into by any impartial tribunal, and consequently are excit- 


Herald recommends, under these circumstances, that well-known 
New York device, “an uprising of baakers and merehants,” in the 
interest of trade and commerce, but we trust nething of the kind 
will be attempted. Any ‘“‘unrising” in oppori to him would 
probably exasperate * the Old Man,” and ‘ 
cesses on his part and that of the desperat 3 
Who surround bim than any we now fear. The one co » to follow 
is to seck ail legal and constitutional renice 
wrong with ail possible publicity. Everv step in id 
be made plain us possible, and laid before the people in calm anil 
temperate language, and uvless Americans h rf 
self-government right will be dene ever \ 

The facts with regard to the probable issue of the imbroglio in 

» Hayes is returned seem to be that the Democrats, Whose posi 
tion has been set out in along and careful letter by Mr. Clarkson 
Potter in the Herald, will object in the House to the counting ef tho 
vote of Louisiana ifnot of South Carolina and Fiorida, and will claim 
the right to reject it on the authority of the Hou 
rity being a deduction from the right of the House to eleet the Pre 
sident in ea oo Be eh tion takes place in the 1 rab ce Tt 
body, it is said, which elects in a certain « ( 
petent to decide when the contingency has arisen. To this tho 
Republicans reply that, as the Twenty-second Joint R is no 
longer in existence, it belongs to the President of the Senate to 
count the vote and declare whether an election has taken p'ace or 
not, and that the House, which has the right to be present at the 
counting, must wait to hear the result from him; and the Senate 


being Republican and its President therefore their own man, Mr. 


Chandler doubtless thinks that if he can o i manage the Re:u 


urn. 
ing Boards he heat nothing to fear from Congress. On this point, 
however, the precedents are against the Res publ s. Inthe Michi 
gan case in 1827, both Hous ; weed resclutions ivsialn the 


President of the Senate to report the votes of the State ina cer- 
tain manner in ease neither the count nor the omission to count 
made any difference in the 


} 


general result, and it was generally 
inderstood that, both in this and the Missouri case in 12821, Con- 
gress had asserted and did possess the power to look into * the va- 
lidity, sufficiency, and actuality of the votes” from a 

State. In the Wiscensin case, in 1857, Mr. Mason, the r 
alter declaring Buchanan elected, added: * Not mer-teaery ing to 
decide and not having decided whether the vote of the State of 
Wisconsin had been given to Join ©. Fremont, a power that tho 
Chair utterly diselaims and never asserted.” The adoption of tho 
Twenty-second Jv int Rule was another assertion of the rizht ot 
Congress to go behind the count, and in 1873 the vote of Louisiana 
was thrown out by Congress on the er ae of fraud, aithough tho 
State officers, returned at the same election by the same Returning 
Board, had been put in their places by the use of armed force by 
the President. So that, whatever be the right or wrong of the 
matter, the Republicans are estopped by their own precedents from 


| objecting to Congressional enquiry into the validity of the vote of 
charges have not been enquired into, and apparently cannot be | 


ing comparatively little attention. The general anxiety is height- | 


ened by the evident determination of the Republican chiefs—re- 


vealed in the language of the only thoroughgoiug Republican organ | 


of any weight, the New York Zimes—to ‘‘put the thing through,” 


ag they would say—that is, adopt the tindings of the Returning | 


LGoards as final and binding, and enforce them if necessary by the 


use of the army, even where, as in South Carolina, the State courts | 


have the matter under advisement, or have decided in an opposing 
sense. That the President, ignorant and unskilled as he is, 
should at such a juncture have no better advisers than Messrs. 
Taft and Chandler is, cf course, a great misfortune. 


| the counting ” 
The ' highty probable that 


avy State, or from asserting the right of the President of the Senate 


to declare the result without further question; and the only point 
left in uncertainty as between them ad the Democrats is whether 
the House has any right, by itself and on its own motion, to decide 
whether the occasion has arisen for it to 


A 


elect the President. 


| . . . > . . 
| Nevertheless, we think the country will not be satisfied if either 


side pushes the legal view of its rights to its last limits or fails to 
exhjbit a rational spirit of compromise and accommodation. 


Matters in South Carolina have come to a crisis rapidly. The 
decisivn of the Supreme Court last week, that it had control over 
of the Board of Canvassers, seemed to make it 
the canvassing would bo practically done by 


a mee emma noite wa 
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( dof obeying the peremptory ul have set up another Legislature, whieh will, no doubt, 
rt to i certificates to the Senators and , declare flampton elected. The only difference between these 
eof the returt pl lings and th in Louisiana two years ago is that in the 
I, » the Democrats), sud- first ease the troops were used to drive mepribers elaimine seats 
cided tie | State-Hous hile re used now to keep them frm 
mbican chunints, issued certificates to them coming in, and that there is not in this case the slightest founda- 
L. lature to their own party), also gave certificates tion for the pretence that there is any domestic violence in the 
Ifiay tors, and adjourned sine die, taking the ground State. The people in South Carolina are displaying great modera- 
ye ef their statutory existence (ten days) lad ter- tion and self-control under circumstances which put these qualities 
i‘ [that after this period they would have no lezal power | to as severe a test as any community accustomed to free govern- 
Whate . The Supreme Court at once | ment was ever tried by. 

i that this w flagrant contenipt of court, and one of the - - ——-- 
jude ¢ a speech on the bject, after which the fugitive can- In Florida the Democrats have had better luck. Their creat 
bri ht up, fined $1,500 apiece, and sent to jail until | fear has been that Governor Stearns would © assume judicial fune 
be ready to purge the lves of their contempt. Their , tions ’—a natural terror, considering that in the South when a man 
to apply at once to Judge Bond of the United | *‘assumes judicial functions” and begins to “count” no one ein 
States rt for a writ of Aabeas corpus, the hearing ef which he | tell where he may land the community over night. They accordingly 
iored. 1 while remitting the prisoners to the custody of | Went into the courts and applied for an injunetion restraining him, 
{ . I } in other words, practically setting @n application which the Republicans opposed as being revelu- 
them f tionary. The Democrats also applied fer an order directive the 
Board of Canvassers (of which the Governor is not a member) to 
oO mb qaiet poo} over the begin the « ination of the returns without further delay. The 
) ould no ¢ mopl deal to kno we doubt | Court granted the injunction, while the Board suddenly volunteered 
there IS any. 4 Canvassing Board in South Carolina | ty begin work. This Board consists of three members, and thes 
the ne powers as the Returning Board in | have adopted rules which admit politicians of both sides to witness 
‘luna to hear and decide contested eases, and at the same time | their proceedings. It was intimated in the proceedings in Court that 
no pretence that there was any real investigation of a judi- | tp » judge had no power to enforce his injunction, and the Governor 
haracter into the contests which they decided in favor of the | js supposed by his enemies to be a man capable of counting in the 
Republicans. If they had power to decide contests, it is, to say the | teeth of any injunction, though he declared that he never wanted 
least, extremely doubtful whether the Supveme Court had any right | or intended to count at all. Whether interference with a State 


h fs ro . os P 
hand, the pre- | Governor whose friends think he ought to be made to count, but who 


. » ent } he Baar le * papacy ine this rict ‘ he ‘ , s ‘ 5 2 x 
ee whieh the Beard made of recognizing this right in the Court, | says himself that he wi!l not count, constitutes a case for troops, 


nervise their exercise of it; but, on the other 


lowed by their “assumption of judicial funetions” and vir- | we do not know. 

l ition of the orders of the Court by adjournment, = ae os 
constitutes a glaringly wilful case of contempt. ‘The pro- | There were two good results, whoever may be elected, of tie 
ecedings of Judge Bond are, we may say, peculiar. The power | report on the day after election that Tilden had been eleeted, viz., 
to punish for contempt is one of the most vital and essential | the prompt exposure of the canard about the effect of a change of 
ri hit of a court of justice. Without it no court ean enforce any | Administration on the publie eredit, and the betrayal of several 
F decrees. If United States courts, backed by the army and tepublican organs into eonfessions of greater cr Jess frankness. If 


~ made a habit of interfering with State courts in the exercise | the belief in the Democratie success could have lasted a week 


of it, State courts would in a very short space of time become mere | longer, we have little doubt they would atl have confessed, inelud- 
f the United States judiciary. Under these | ing Harper's Weekly and the Post. But the prompt order from 


circumstances we should expeet in the ease of an applica- | Chandler, that they should show “ grit” and maintain that Hayes 
1 like that made to Judze Bond, in which the matter in | had won, sealed up the fountains of repentance before most of them 
a W primarily the election of a State Legislature, the | had time to unburden themselves. Among those who performed 


lelieaey and caution in interfering with the local adminis- | acts of contrition were the New York Zimes, the Boston Advertiser, 
Instead of showing any qualities of this sort. | the Baltimore American, and the Hartford Courant, all prominent 


tration of justice uth) i 
however, he immediately hands the prisoners over to the United | papers, and as hardened sinners as any in the Republican church. 
3 the hearing till som? future diy. The pews that Tilden was elected seems to have acted on themasa 

- glimpse of hell in a dream is said, in the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ to 


Che final stage in the South Carolina imbrogho began on Sun- have often acted on rakes and prefligates. ‘They rose up and made 


States, and postpon 


day, when General Grant issued an order to Secretary Cameron | public acknowledgment, in substance, that what they had been say- 
directing him to “ sustain Governor Chamberlain in his authority | ing about the party and the leaders during the campaign was in the 


rainst domestie violence.” The grounds of this order are stated | main untrue; that the party bad not unnaturaily lost the econfi- 
by the President to be that ‘* the Government bas been called upon | denee of the publie, that the canvass had not been properly con- 


to aid with the military and naval forces of the United States to | ducted, and that a new leaf must be turned over. The New York 
jiuintain republican government in the State against resistance | 7imes even acknowledged that if the Federal Government Ifad sent 
formidable to be overeome by the State authorities.” This | down decent men in its service the Republican party would have 


followed by the concentration of troops at Columbia, who oceu- | secured some foothold at the South, and that negro suffrage under 
l the State-House under the superintendenee of Chamberla‘n. | carpet-bag lead wasa seriousevil. When we consider that these con- 
Ou Tuesday, the day for the meeting of the Legislature and the in- | fessions mean by implication that the organs afvresaid have been for 
wieuration of a new Governor, the members of the Legislature, in- | four weary months pretending not to see what they saw, or tegee 
cluding the contesting Democratic and Republican members from | what they did not see, suggesting false inferences, putting bad fellows 
Edgefield and Laurens Counties, applied for admission, on which the | before the public in a favorable light, and honorabie men in an unfa- 
sentries admitted the Republican claimants and drove the Democra- | vorable one, shamming beliefs they did not hold, and denying what 
tic ones off. No one was allowed to enter except ‘‘on a pass from | they knew to be true, and that even Harper's Weekly considers this i 
Mr. Jones. clerk of the late House, or John C. Dennis, a United | sort of work ‘‘ honorable” and refusal to do it ‘* dishonorable,” one 
wonders where the morality of the party is kept, or whether there 


States marshal.” The Republicans, having in this way obtained a 
is anv loft 


rganized, while the Democrats«withdrew- in a body, 


a 
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Most of the movements in city polit es for the past few months 
have had the appearance of being a series of “blinds” and 
*- aod s and C } in whieh li 1) lie his plaved the 
part lL spectat dt i the Ie are le 
part of dup Phe have ail revolved in a cul Way 

bout the p n of the Comptre Mr. Green, and th 
may be seid to have begun with the re nang Green ‘“ move- 
ment” for the mayoralty, opened by the Blind Men and the 
Contractors, and to have ended in the a len appearance of 


Mr. James S. Thayer as the Mayor's n 


treilership at the ent wl 


minee for the Comp- 
en the press of both parties was 
it the name of Mr. John Kelly was to be sent in for 
and were restraining themseives with a great deal of dif- 
tion of the new financial head of the city by the 


} 


very mon 
announcing thi 
the place, 

ulty fi 
recollection of sundry non-laudatery paragraphs and editorials with 
a scheming villain and pub- 
inadvertently pub- 


‘ 
‘om lauda 


rezard to the Boss, denouncing him as 
lic erermy, which they had from time to time 
lished. ‘The contrast, by the was, between the financial con- 
alition of the city and State is striking and lamentadle. The 
according to the official statement recently published, 


debt, and this alter having been up to the 


State is, 


almost out. of 


neck in it a few years ago, and having even the sinking 
funds robbed during the Tweed period. The way in which 


the State has got out of debt is extremely 


It cors 


+7 "or? 
the bosses ai 


simple and easily 


imitated sts in not permitting to be done any of the things 


whicl 


d politicians regard as the usual and legitimate 


means of government—i.e, in not permitting taxcs to be voted by 
those who do not pay them, in not investing the publie funds in 
vast and doubtrtul undertakings promising remote benefits, in 


of spending pubtie money in numerous 
politicians; and, finally, 


and substituting for it 


not vesting the 
and rapidly-snifting 
in stopping rotation in the public works, 
t and responsible service. 


power 
bodies of obscure 
an elficien 

Every business interest continues to suffer from the protracted 
contest over the Presidential cleetion, and in many departments of 
trade the dulness amounts to stagnation. Bankers and merchants 
who were partisans before the election have laid aside their parti- 
sansbip and now only ask that the ri-htful decision, whatever it 
be, may be speedily rendered, and that the busi ess interests of the 
Naturally, with 


money, 


country may not be wrecked by political tricksters. 
business depressed there has been a poor employmeut for 
which has not ruled much above midsummer 
In our foreign fina: cial relations the specie movement at present at- 
tracts the most attention. So long asthe rate for sixty-day sterling 
bills des not get above 4.82 there isa profit in importing gold, and, 
with the cotton crop going forward, cotton bills alone are suflicient to 
keep the rate from rising. Accordingly nearly every steamer arriv- 
ing from Europe brings a Jarge amount of specie; the arrivals dur- 
ing the week amounted to $2,990,000, and nearly $7,000,009 more 
have been annvunced as coming, of which about $5,000,000 are 
afloat. It is by no means certain that this gold will remain here for 
many months, but if the political complications in the South were 
out of the way this movement might be turned to seme account by 
the Government. The geld premium has fallen much less than it 
should on this news, simply because of the sustaining influence 
on the gold market of the political troubles, which many believe 
threaten the stability of the Government. The gold value of the 
U. S. legul-te: der note for one dollar bas ranged during the week 
between 09122 and $0.9214. The price of silver has advauced in 
London to 544d. to 54'4d. per ounce; the gold value cf the old 
cilver dollar at the close of the week would have been 914; cents. 


rates in good times. 





The news from Turkey is both more peaceful and more warlike. 
On the one side is the prospect of the meeting of the Conference 
and of England’s coming to some agreement with Russia as to the 
line of action to be taken by the latter; on the other, it seems more 


rd more probable that the latter will cecupy some portion of 


The N 


| and other works of art. Sir George 


ation. 321 


- = 
Turkish territory until the reorganization of the Ottoman E ehas 
been completed. Germany has « 1 ) n 
to be one ef friendly 1 e 
\ if ; | t | 
I l ud 1 i i i> 
he \ it is rumol > ; 
Keria’s Turks de ( \ 
! O1 Uke 1ura Li ( sil i 
aus seems Most convenient —which is work ¢ 100 
men she is said te be going te put into tl Ls 4 " 
that tro ps are being rapiadiv cones rated l 0 
vinces, but the rest seeins to b Ss Vet oni ‘ . 
peror had an interview with the Enelish ambassader at 1 dia, 
befure leaving whieh he pledged “ his sacred word of | ‘that 
be had no design of couguest and no theugh ( . 
and that his permitting volunteers to le s 
simply with a view to give Vel vo the p CX rhis 
declaration Lord De by his req e | 
pose, if } ssible, of alaving Enelish dis | =) 
000,000 which the Government ked I 
Russia, and foretgn subseriptions have therefore been 1 ‘ 

In England there is no substantial cha the ion, but 
the publie confidence in the Ministry has ! ily 
trenzthened by the selection of Lord Salisbury as the 1 
presentative at the Conference. Lord Salis! 
ble person, pecs mably the ablest man in the Mh , very 
clear-headed and without prejudices that are likely in the present 
case to interfere with his eficieney, and with foree a 
dence enough to make him a mateh for General Ign iY. Sir 
Henry Eliott, who is apparently a feeble man, has given so eh 
dissatisfaction that there is talk of his reeall. In the meantime 
the Turks are busy trying to pateh up a constitution and par- 
liament fer the whole Empire by way of allaying the storm, byt this 
is said only to cause amusement at the Russian 1 assy. Austria 
has made a formal announcement of her po through Prince 
Auersperg in answer to interpellation he ] is 
substantially that she seeks above all t] } 
the next place to see that the Empire s V 
occurrences taking place on the border; and wit these limits is 
anxious to do whatever she can to ameliorate the lot of the people 
of Bulgaria, but not as a matter concerning any rac 

The elections in Italy have given the Ministry fi 
majority—the greatest, we believe, anv It I et 


had—and have sent some of the most distinguished men of the late 


government into retirement. In fact, the Government t in tho 
Chamber will probabiy outnumber the Opposition three to one, 
which will give the Minister a power ef lezislation such as none of 
his predecessors have enjoyed, jon Will prebably enable him to 
| carry out all his promised reforms, including the extreme measures 


with regard to the Pope of which we spoke lately, one of them being 
the appropriation of the Vatican to the state and the total abolition 
of the simulacrum of temporal sovereignty which the Pope keeps up 
Within the building. The f friends of the Papaey are a little troubled 


to account for Antonelli’s large fortune, whieh is said te 


$10,000,000, besides his great collection of gems 


just now 
amount to about 
Bowyer writes to the London 
Times that he probably inherited it from an uncle in very moderate 


His ciel 


ances, which makes people smile mies 
that it was the product of unmitigated 
derate say it was made up by long-¢ 
from persons having 
court. does not look well, wh one 
takes it; ar vuld not be surprised to see the Cardinal figure 
in American stump-speeches, vice Sir Robert Walpole, as a corrup- 
tionist whose ca may console us when we contemplate the vicea 


of our axn pablie man 


tal “4 


circumst 
paign style, 

: y; \99 ond 
the judicious and m 


Say, Call- 
w hile 
stablished 
the Papal 


way 


orLoery, 


perquisi tes receive business with 


d 
how, it atever 


But, some 
: 


d we wre 


- 
reer 





A DISPCTED ELECTION OR A FAILURE TO ELECT. 





} Lit ! , } ~ ; 

( ti4 } 

| no longe! 
bi of ‘| let $ 
ND ited 
ed, 
beon ded a 

‘ j ) { pos ti 
exposed; for the la ‘ Constitution makes such ample and 
twice already, when the exigeacy has arisen, 
been 1 i overcome without serious troud A disputed 
Presidential election has never yet occurred, thouzh one seems to 
be now impend I one, therefore, is asking, “Is there no 
way of averting it?” We would answer that there is a way, anda 


very simple and constitutional way—a way into whieh it is now in 
the power of any one of a large number of citizens to direct the 
v way from which, whea once entered upon, diver- 
‘ing that the votes of what we will call 
States are all given to Governor 
tepublican elector 
le disputed election into a failure 


Whole country 
gence is impossible. Suppo 
the three * Returning Board” 
Haves, it will vet be in the power of any single 
to convert the otherwise inevital 

Within the last few weeks there his been a great deal of very 
contemptuous criticism of the electoral system. Yet it may still 

pen that the despised old machinery contains in it an element 
f individuality very important t» present public safety. It is true 
anid political custom have rarely achieved a more de- 
over the spirit and letter of the written law than in 
the functions practically allotted to those c imposing the Presidential 
electoral colleges. It seems on all hands to be conceded that they 
as individuals have no voice whatever in the great result—can do 
nothing to releass the country from any dangers which may threaten 
it. ‘They may even, it is assumed, find themselves made direct 
parties to flagrant political frauds, and yet it is not to be imagined 
that they will revolt at that portion of the dirty work which is 
For instance, for weeks now the press and 
the pub 0 filled with the apprehension of frauds to 
be perpetrated on the whole country by the wanton * counting in” 
of defeated electoral colleges through the corrupt action of Return- 
ing Boards in certain of the Southera States. The supposition has 
eoustantly been that the result in these cases would be so flagrantly 
tainted with fraud as to constitute a transparent political outrage 
and swindle, and yet it has 


yy ny +t, tEuht arar 
Buca procceaings holguact exer 


han 


i? t t y ’ 
tbat USsAg 


cisive victor, 


sizned to them to do 
lic mind hav 


never ones been suggested that possibly 
‘ize an influenee on the action of indi- 
that there might be men in America 


rs in other States 


who would decline to be made, even mechanically, parties toa crime. 
Now, we are very far from asserting, or even at this time intimating, 


hat any erime is in contemplation by any one, or would be tolerated if 
it were. We merely eall attention toa fact, and a very suggestive one, 
connected with the present all-absorbing subject of political thought. 
That ebarees of intended fraud have been and now are daily ad- 
one pariy and the other is indisputable; that the fraud, 
f attempted, could only be successfully carried out through the per- 
feet co-operation of all the members of other and honestly chosen 
electoral colleges is equally indisputable ; and, finally, if any one in 
publie or in private has suggested the idea of such frand influencing 


action of other electors who must be parties to it, such suggestion 


has not reached our ears. On the contrary, we believe it is not too 
inuch to that no matter how tainted by fraud the result brought 
about might be, no matter with what evils it might threaten the 


common country, vet the individual members of the electoral col- 
leges in knowingly easting their votes in such a way as to carry out 
the evilsinevitably to flow from them 
din the popular estimation do only what they were expected 
irnoodium. If, indeed, any member 
of one of those colleges were under such circumstances to exercise 
rent, though actuated by the loftiest and 


those frauds, or to invite 


1? ’ 


to do, and would ee: tainty ine 


private judgn 


Nation. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





[Number OG 


purest motives, he would probably be roundly denouneed as a 
traitor, ard compared with Arnold and Judas. 

it would, of course, be mere waste of time to point out to read- 
ers of the Nation how utterly forciga to the intentions of those who 
framed the Constitution this view of the functions ef a Presidential 
eleetoris. Indeed, if there was one officer under the Constitution 
who more than another was expected to exercise the fullest and 
most unrestrained right of individual judgment, that officer was the 
Presidential elector. As Hamilton explicitly said, he was intended 
to be one of “a smail number of persons, selected by their fellow- 
citizens from the general mass” on the express ground that they 
were the men ‘‘ most capable of analyzing the qualities adapted to 
fan oecupant of] the [Presidential] station,” and would ‘*be most 
likely to possess the information aud discernment requisite to so 
complicated an investigation.” 

In the case of the present election, 35) of thess “ persons” have 
been regularly chosen out of a total number of 359. The South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana colleges we purposely omit, for 
obvious reasons, from the present discussion. The 359 electors 
who have been chosen include in their number not a few of the best 
men that America can boast; for the office of elector, though nomi- 
nal only, has ever been esteemed a complimentary and honcrable 
distinction. As citizens, then, these electors are patriotic, think- 
ing, independent men. Individually, doubtless, their minds, like 
those of all others, have, during the last few weeks, been filled with 
sad recollections and dread forebodings. They, too, have seen the 
country drifting aoparently like a heimless, helpless ship on the 
rock of a disputed Presidential election. Probably not a few of 
them have echoed the sentiment sv often heard, that it would 
be of comparatively little moment how this election was decided so 
only that the decision might be beyond dispute. And yet we 
doubt whether a single one of the whole 350 has seriously and 
gravely entertained the idea that the responsibility of precipitating 
the country into a dead-lock, or of definitively releasing it from it, 
might devolve upon him individually. They one and all look upon 
themselves as machines. So firmly, also, have political usage and 
the common understanding reduced them to the level of machines 
that it would be safe to say that nineteen out of twenty of the elec- 
tors chosen, sooner than not act as mere machines, wouid cast their 
votes as they were expected to, even though by s» doing they inevi- 
tably plunged their country into all the horrors of another civil 
war. 

Yet, as was intimated in the beginning of this article, in the case 
of the present election, the issue placed before the members of the 
electoral colleges is, througha curious combination of circumstances, 
a wholly different issue from that which they were elected to deal 
with. They are not, as now appears probable, to decide whether 
one candidate or another shall be President, but whether all the 
doubts and dire possibilities of a disputed election shall be preeipi- 
tated on the country. This point, in case the electoral votes of South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana are cast for Governor Hayes, 
every individual one of the one hundred and sixty-six properly- 
chosen Republican electors has got to decide for himself. He can- 
not evade the issue ; it rests without reserve in bis hands. 

It is also a very simple issue, and one which at this juncture can- 
not be brought too forcibly home to the minds of all cool and re- 
fleeting men. It is simply this: In the late election no candidate 
did in fact secure a proper, legitimate, indisputable majority of the 
electoral vote. In three States, at least, the result was s tainted 
with fraud, manipulation, and chicanery that, under any ordinary 
circumstances, their votes would by common consent be thrown out 
as tending simply to vitiate the final count. It so happens, how- 
ever, that upon the votes of those States the result in the electoral 
colleges may be made to turn. Accordingly, the electors of Massa- 
chusetts, representing in part the votes of a quarter of a mil‘ion of 
freemen, are called upon to act in unison with the electors of Louisi- 
ana, who represent only the political proclivities of two nezroes 
and two white men who happen to constitute a partisan and long- 
since discredited Returning Board. If thisis not a political outrage, it 
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cept those which now exist, it would universally be resented as such. 
If Governor Tilden should finally be elected through the votes 
of any one of these States, he and bis supporters ean at least claim 
that he received those votes simp! 
withhold them from hii. 
On the other hand, the choice of Governor Hayes by the solid votes 


simply beeause it was impossible to 


They were extorted from his opponents. 


of those States could not, under the notorious circumstances of the 
case, but place him in the Presidential chair in a way which he and 
his party would find it bard to explain and harder yet to defend. 

This being so—and under any circumstances exeept just these 
which now exist no human being would dispute it, no matter how 
the electoral votes of the disputed States may be cast—this being 
there is but one way out of the dilemma. It is meeessary 
to look at things as they are—to cail them by their right names. 
A failure to elect must not be treated as an election; a result tainted 
by fraud must be rejected as no result at all. No matter what 
is done or attempted to be done in Louisiana or in Florida, nothing 
can take it out of the power of any single member cf any one of the 
Republican electoral colleges to cut the knot of fatal circumstances 
which the ugly passions of interested men are so rapidly tightening 
about us. A disputed election is imminent; be can convert it into 
2 failure to elect. The first is chaos; the list is law. We do not 
hesitate to say-—and in saying it we speak advisedly—that the 
elector who would iz this emergency thus assert the original inde- 
pendency of his cffiee might safely count on the support of a vast 
number of the most thinking and influential members of either party. 
It would by them be accounted as a biessed deliverance from a 
dreaded public calamity. 
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But now let us go a step further. Let us suppese that in 
certain contingencies, which now occupy the minds of all, the vote 
of some one Republiczn elector is on the 6th of the coming month 
cast, not for Governor Hayes and Mr. Wheeler, but, for instance, 
for Mr. Bristow and Governor Jewell ; what would such a vote mean ? 
It would mean simply that the colleges had onee more, as has 
repeatedly happened before, failed to elect, and that the constitu- 
tional- course provided in such contingencies must be taken. The 
election of a President and Vice-President would devolve upon 
Congress. From among the three candidates received the 
highest number of electoral voies—in the case supposed, Mescers. 
Tilden, Hayes, and Bristow — the House of Representatives, veting 
by States, would elect a President. In the present case the choice 
would undoubtedly fall on Governor Tilden. On the other hand, 
the members of the Senate, voting individually, would proceed to 
¢leet as Vice-President one of the two candidates who, in the clec- 
toral colleges, received the highest number of votes for that cfiice. 
‘The choice would lie between Messrs. Wheeler and Hendricks, and 
would unquestionably fall to the former. Through a constitutional 
process a fair compromise would have been foreed on wrangling 
politicians and secured to an eag?r country. 


who 


The position of affairs is one which has not oceurred before — 
which is not likely to occur again. Yet it may exist, and, ex- 
isting, it must devolve its great resporsibility. It will then 
be for each one of the Republican electors to decide for himself 
whether, in the face of great and unforeseen contingencies, be 
utterly abnegate his reasoning faculties, and exist ouly as a political 
machine wholly devoid of all responsibility for the consequences of 
his acts. It will then be for each to decide for himself whethe:, under 
achange of conditions imperilling vast human interests, he may place 
the country higher in his estimation than an understanding with 
party. Whichever way he may decide, decide once for all he must. 
On each one individually it will rest to choose for him and all be- 
tween a contested and a conceded election. To few men is it ever 
given even for au instant of time to control the apparent destinies 
of their country—to decide for it finally between peace and dissen- 
sion. To bear such a load of responsibility even for a moment 
would be an event in any life—it would, however, be the eyent-of 
life for any man thereafter to reflect that he bore it for a momen‘, 
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and, during that moment, neither intelligence nor courage failing 


him, he did not prove unequal to the great oecasion. 


THE INCONVENIENCES OF A SACERDOTAL 


\\" presume that at this moment there is nothing which the 
Yo sober, law-abiding, and intelligent portion of the community 


desires so much as a body of fair-minded and impartial men wt ese 
testimony with regard to the disputes at the South could be relied 


on, and to whose decision in the last resort these disputes could be 


referred with a reasonable amount of contidence. Gi inte 
are dependent on the mode in wh’eh the Canvassing Boards and 
Courts in these Southern States do their duty at this crisis, and 


not only do we not feel any confidence in their impartiality, bat we 
apparently cannot procure the services ¢f impari 

watchthem. The Northern men who have gone down there seem 
to beeome violent partisans as soon vs they reach the seene 


action, and telegraph news of the frauds and rascalities of t' e 
concern over the way, and of the lamb-like sweetve 


their own friends. A correspondeat in another column 3 call 
, attention to the impropriety of the presence, as parti au the 
South of men like Senator Sherman and Gen. Garfield, who are nov 
actively participating in a controversy whieh will probably come 
before them as judges next spring. Some of the Norihern pa 


pers have of late shown signs of difficulty in swallowing * the 
good news” their own friends, but 
hold firmly to the position that the Southern population is divided 
into two distinetly-marked classes, one composed exch of 
(sod-fearing, law-abiding citizens, seeking in an humble, meek, 
charitable, and prayerful and strictly upright spirit, 

their duties to their State and the Union; the other of murderous 
and perjurers, whose hearts are filled with evil 
and who, in whatever station of life it has pleased God to 
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wickedness in every moment of their waking hours The dis- 
putes of these singular communities will probably come before ¢ 
gress in February, but Congress will by no 1 Sap » the 
subject in a judicial spirit, inasmuch as, reughiv sp about 
one-half of cach House looks on as good 1 of the South 
whieh the other considers evil, and vice vers In t party 
considers the saints of the other as simply n fo t -PIni- 
nenee in wrong-dveing, and the danger is that whatever the de- 
cision ef Congiess may be it will be given in a passion, and rather 
as a blow struek at the enemies of the count t isa judgment 
on a mixed question of faets and la It is the intense party spirit 
which exists that makes the situation ] und t party 
it has been intensified by what the sacerdotal 
pr vensions or Lic he i] } ) i * GV 
roxious person, when he gets roused and "armed 
With great powers and = respensibiliies, than a man_ pro- 
foundly impressed. by the depth of his ewn righteousness; 
and it may be said also that a political « nization which con 
ceives itself to have a sacred or semi-sacred mission, and whieh 
Wiclds the power of the state, is an almost alarming phenonenen in 
times of difiiculiy. Constitutional government ean only be sue 
cessfully carried on by Uwo purely secular parties, a feet ef which 
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superhuman or extra-mundane lights unt to be 
above the ordinary political criticism and exempt froin the opera- 
tion of arguments drawn from simple exped 
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No one ean have watehed the Republican party very closely 


during the last five or s vears Without perceiving the crowth cf 
this sacerdotal tendene that is, a tendency to consider its sacro- 
sinet character and eelestial or semi-celestial origin a substitute 
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is said to be deliberating 


day upon the perplexing questions raised by the 
on at the South over the Presidentiil vote. Many 
ns imp en the Presideat very serious responsi- 
he Re] lean party, but to the whole country. In 
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is most the result of the various 
on at the South, is the Secretary of the Interior. 
helming reasons for desiring that the action of the 
nvassing Boards should be sustained at every east, 
State offi returned by them should be reeoznized 
l the President. Indeed, if there be a man in th: 
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lition ; he hated the French Revo- 


Gentz was the champion of trad 
lution and Bonaparte with a sincere hatred. Turkey was a part of 
that old Europe which Gentz would have liked to keep for ever un- 


immovable. 
» relations with 

Prince Karadja. 
Wallachia, he 


denee with the eabinet of Vienna, an 


ILospod ” desire 
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2 best diplonmiutic writers. Gentz asks 


himself what cught to be the policy of Austria in face of the late events. 


Austria had tied herself neither to Napolecn nor to Russia 


She had of- 
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fered her mediation in favor of peace. Prince Schwartzenberg was sent to 
Paris, and the eabinet of Vienna soon became the centre of all the nego- 


lations. Prussia 





and Russia had completely linked their fates. Alex- 


ander had something chivalrous in his character, and 





> remained faithful 





tot ause of his allies. Austria agreed with these mwers oO SOM 
of the « itions of peace—on the dissolution of the if Wat on 
the complete re-establishment of the Prussian monarchy within its former 
Himits : she asked for herself the restitution of the Ilyrian provin She 
was not at war herself at the time with Napoleon. Metternich saw the 
Empercr at Dresden ; the details of the interview are still obscure, but 


several conversations took place. 


Napoleon offered to hold a Conference at 


Prague ; all parties merely tried to gain time. The negotiations of Prague 





were broken off on one of those minor peints which the diplomats know 


how to raise, and Austria openly declared war against the husband of Marie 


none of the three Allies dared to project any | litical 
Nobedy dreamed yet of tearing fi 


grasp the first conquests of the French Revolution 





views across the Rhine. m Napoleon’s 


and if Napoleon had 
only satisfied himself with these conquests, he would have found a willing 
ally in Austria, and brought Prussia and Russia to terms. Prince Metter- 
nich informed M. de Saint Aignan that the general and summary basis of 
a new negotiation was, in his opinion, ‘‘the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyre 
neers.” If Napoleon would only accept the independence of Italy, of Ger- 
many, of Holland, all would be easy. The Duke of Vicenza adopted in 
principle the basis proposed by Prince Metternich, but the military opera- 
tions were not interrupted on the side of the Allies. The despatches of 
Gentz in the year 1816 are very interesting; they show conclusively 
bow little inclined Austria was to dethrone Napoleon. **] believe,” 
writes Gentz in February, ‘‘that Russia and Prussia would not be 
indispose | to overthrow not only the power, but the throne and the dv- 
if she fears a 


it is infinitely less on account of the family ties which 


p «rT ' 4 : 4 , ; ‘ 
nasty of Napoleon. Austria does not approve this system ; 
total bouleversemext 


she has contracted with Napoleon than on account of the wisdom and the 
, 


general moderation of her principles.” <A little afterwards he adds this 





curious reinat 


k: * What will astonish you more is this: 
the deep aversion of England to any sort of peace with Napoleon, the Eng- 


lish ministers, 





stead of supporting the most exaggerated projects, are 
Lord Castle is in complete 
accord wiih the principles and the views of Prince Metternich.” 





more inclined towards those of Austria. 


At the moment when the power of Napoleon was tottering, and when it 
was possible to envisage a new distribution of the po 


rope, Prince Metternich did not lose sight of the 


itival forces of Eu- 





tion this is what Gentz wrote to the Hospodar : 





he maintenance of a just equilibrium betwee iV 
ways been the fundamental principle, the magnet and the polar star | 
rian government. ‘This court has never wished to exchange one danger 
‘another, or to destroy the preponderance of Fr 
preponderance of Russia Prince Metternich looks now and more than 
ever on the Ottoman Porte as one of the most essential counterweicl] 
in the general equilibrium of Europe. Ilis propositions, his plins, 
actions, will be invariably directed in this direction. He will defend the 
interests of the Porte as the most direct and precious interests of Austria 
herself; and far from allowing Russia to endanger them, notwithstanding 
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his great desire to assure a long European pea he will not hi » to 
make war on that power if any such project be ever, at any time, suggested 
to it by bad counsels. For the present, all seems to indieate that Nussia 
entertains no such v ‘ 





vothing could be more clear, more decided, than this language ; the in- 





terests of the Ottoman Porte are the interests of Austria berself, and mu 
be protected with the same degree of energy. Meanwhile, new nevotia- 


tions were taking place, this time on the French territory. The French 


army was now defending its own soil. The Russians and the Prussians 
spoke openly of the dethronement cf Napoleon. Austria was beginning to 


acknowledge the necessity of giving back to the Allies some of the prov- 
. ‘ < a 
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inees on the left bank of the Rhins 








but she would not yet strike Napoleon 











in persen. ‘Since a few months,” writes Gentz, ‘the rage against Napo- 
leon has become a true detirium.” Thingshad gone so far that Metternich 
amo et l er tne victory ¢ 1 bv Napoleon at B é His rent 
Wwrot “*famn me of those who would have thought E > in great 
danger if France had kept a part of her conquests s 1789 ; the political 
equilibritin will be neither consclidated nor ccimpromised by this er that 
cemarcation of the provinces.” * he acknowledges that each por 

must have a part of the spoils, and this dismemnberment of t} r: neh 
conquests seems to him ‘less dangerous than the complete destruction of 
the actual governinent and the re-establishment of the house of Bourbon, 


an event whic’) would benefit Russia (and perbaps England) at the expense 
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I Imen start up with answering shouts, and gather one after 
s | another until the whole body of Gunther's retainers has responded to the 
i U scarce) a more picturesque scene, or one 
! 1 t var wit t nil Oper } mianee, etaga 

ch sos a ily bolies of : | fos com ; of soldiers, which 
per itty carried into perfect practice the principle that ‘all men 

| equal.” But t interru 1 progress of cust ; been 

i broke | t! stace at Ba 1 m ‘ol tra ions e been 
mad the fi time to yieid to a inethod vy u insists that ea ember 

f ‘ is shall miintain his own individualit The result was that 

' ¢ ry ! ‘ 


pretation proportionate in its poworful effect to the number of individuals 

that combined to produce it The men had been summoned by Jdug-n, 
bn, eneles anvamann i 4,2 : ee , 

110 Ma 1 eComMmCc} t ii Li Sit honor and to welcome 





und with 
2 @ captive in the triumph 


con yu * she walks along heal of the stirrins weleome of 

he mea, 1 whose cladn a ti clement now mingles for the first 
{ nn the 2 j ‘ and ¢ t co! forth to weleome Briian- 
vl thes. A terrible shoe's overwhelms Drianhilde at the sight 

iS faud at his failure to recognize her. She sees the ring, and ac- 


cr Gunther of having given avay what he had taken frem her with the 





\ ' rough thi yr ba theu wedded to Gunther. But ho is 
lumbfoundel by the chirse. At all evoats, Siegfried, she eries, is her 
husband. He reininds | of **Nothuazg”; oa the spear’s point he 

ws he has not been false to his oath with Guxather. Bat she flings his 
hand from the spaar, and, scizing its point, swears that he lies. Gunther, 
Grutrune, Sicg‘riet, all t retai are thunderstruck. Siegfried whis- 
pers to G that perhaps the **Tarnheln ” did not entirely conceal 
him; hence his recor m by Bricahitle. This, however, shell not 
delay the festivities of his marriage with Gutrune, and, throwing his arm 
round her, he leads the way into the place, followed by all the train. To 
olve this puzzle Brinnhilde longs for the wislom which she had as a Wal- 


kiire ; but she will be avenged, and Guniter, too, must punish the faith- 
lessness that has dishonored him. With //agen they swear Sieg/riva’s 

h rhe culmination of Priianh‘ld’s misery now arrives when, just 
lead forth tho 


wedding procession of Siegfried, crowned with flowers, by the side of his 


before the fail of the curtain, merry children and music 











n IW DY l 
this is insufficient and gives no ider of the difference between tho 
ways in which Bréiaunhild: and Jfayen s22k tho sim? end, the one like a 
devil, the other so embittere 1] in hav revair. by the thourht of the heroic 
qualities which s! lows are Siegfrials that the gols— 
“Rid BP tanhilde breek her } 
And crush him who betrays 
In all tragedy, so far as I know, there is noth pass the dramatic 
intensity of this scons, which, in compretnass, ty of mes and 
magnitude of eect, in climax heanel unon elimax without removing 
the suspense as to what ean bo tho eulmination, has its parailel only in 
Greek drama. Fiven the ‘*man-woman,” Clytemnestra, is not more terrible 
} than the injured Walkiire ; andshe is certainly far less noble than one who, 
whether 1 «1 by love, by revengs, or by self-sacrifice, never fails to ex- 
cite our highest admiration, Sheer inability to do it justice has prevented 
me from speakin the impersonation of Briinnhilde by Frau Materna. 


In grace has superiors ; but those who reeall the dramatic abilities of 


Lucca, Albani, Nilsson, or even of Titiens, can form but an imperfect idea 











of the t »Y of Materna; and her voice under tremendous exactions 
never gave the slig evidence of exertion. Ilad the performance taken 
pli ni lon iastea n Bivreuth, Fran Materna’s fame would havo 
I rraphed all tho workl. Indeod » less than four cilies have 
alrea 1 totempt her to leave Vi ’ 

With the opening of the third ach Slegfried, who has lost his way and 





become separated from a hunting party, comes wandering down to the 


» beautiful Khine-daughters entreat him to give 








them the ring and eseane its curse, but he refuses, No words can give the 
faintest eoncention of the exuberant overflow of melody in this most peeti- 

ls and the hunters then appear, and, while all are resting 
nd passing d the drinking-horns, Siefried tells the story of his life. 
Unobserved, “agen presses into Sie 7/ried’s drink an herb which multiplies 
the influence of the previous potion ; and the hero repeats the words of 


the bird which first told him of Brianhilde and led bim to m her. 


Point- 





The revelation explains everything, and Gunther is thunderstrack 





ing at thesame moment to two ravens f 


: : ‘ ape 
ving overhead, Maven asks Sicg- 


fited if he understands the’r speech. The hero turns to look at them, and 
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the son of Alberivh 


to DBiii nha 


"7 - io 3 ‘. : os = 
runs a@ 8709: his back. We7fried dies with a 


through 
farewell de on his lips 


ary } ua a. ae 1 Be cumeeraee eeease } r thi 
Signt haus come on, anda i l uborror Sy Mis OVer evervtnl if as 






moonlight, breaking through the « elong the water, and f 
on the steel helmets of the hunters > bodv ; a mist drifts 
across the seene ; and then the o e a moment before had 


recalled with Sieg/r 
of “oN 

ing of Briinnhilde—ecomes 
Its 


convulse the univer 


ail the incidents of his happy life, from the forging 


othung,” the slaying of Firfuer, the bird in the sere to the awaken- 
“ veiling all the lightnings of [its] song in sov- 
row.” first shock, when Siyfiied fell, was like the spasm that would 
the fixed stars were suddenly out of 


ense of void, accompanied by a dis:urbance of 


se if one of struck 
existence ; and this suddet 
equilibrium without an immediate perception of the means of readjusting it 
—whieh e sorrow of bereavement—continues to mark 
orchestra, until gradually an her 
r before t! 1¢ pr 


for Sé 
s funeral 


nstitutes, perhans. the 
mMsiture } rhay , th 
the subsequent iterance of the 


itself, 


vic elegy 
aise for Sve 
yiried as a frit 


reh, whicl 


defines But it is lor fried as a hero comes 


to be broken by the eri "4 nd. A separate artic] 

1, torether with the intro- 
ntal 
part 


never was musical 


ma 


could alone do » jus 
duction to 1 Isolde,” seems to 
music Herr Wagner has written 

of the trilogy there is no 
utterance 


me the greatest instrum: 
To one familar with the suai 


for 


is anything in poetry that 


: 
taking its meaning 
If there 


march, it is not ** Lycidas,” 


so P Wer 
it is not the 
freshness of 


equals the lamentation o 


cold philosophy of ‘‘In Memoriam,” it ean only be that first 


sorrow which mourn fi 


Over the body 


* through Shelley's ** Adonais. 
Hagen and Gunther quarrel 
as lityen is about to seize his 
In the 
The Rhine-daughter 
take the ring. She orders a 
She 
over the hero a monologue which reaches sublimity itself. Seizing a torch, 
she throws it on to the pyre, and when the flames surrounding the body 


earried home to Gutrune, 
s killed. But 


| rises threateningly, 


for the ring, and Gun 


ther 
prize the dead han and he recoils in horror. 
background stands the tragie figure of Briinnhilde, 
have told verything. She will herself 
funeral pyre to be built. and Grane to be led into the hall. 


her e 


pronounces 


have spread into the palace, she throws the ring into the waves and rushes 
with Grane into the fire. Hagen leaps madly into the river ; and the Rhine- 
dauzhters hold up the ving in Its curse is removed from the 
world, which love, not hate, shall rule. At the same moment the lurid 
glare in the sky becomes more Hogs and the gods, calmly assembled 
Walhalla, are seen surrounded by its flames 

In the ** Gdtter limmerung,” as in the other dramas, it 1s impossible to 
follow operatic precedent, and select for 
ion; for, in spite of the 
music compose i 12-form do not exist. Their place is 
no hesitation in applying the Wag- 


triumph. 





nn air here or an air there 


specla 


ap lyrical passages, airs in sense of 





many 
ional so: 
, fe 
the same breath that proclaims this musi- 
refuse to give evidence of its existence ; and 
v1, in the words of Carlyle on Richter: “ Ask us not to 


plucked hem them, or the 


filled by that melody to which 
nerian epithet, ‘ 
cal richness is compelled to 
one can only ple 
represent the Peruvian forests by 
cataracts of the Nile by a handful of 
Wh: atey ; 
gen ”—and they are but trivial ce 
the glory of Richard Wagner that he has 
to the world a new art ; and it is to the honor of the actors and 
and of Iferr Richter and that, 
l- 


lasting remembrance, they have been the first interpreters of a work 





‘endless.” Br 


three twigs 
its wate 


er may be the dramatic weaknesses of the ‘‘ Ring des Nibelun- 


mmpared with its great strength—it is to 
given not only to Germany but 


actresses, 


his orchestra, with a devotion worthy of 


which 


not only marks its composer, in the judgments of both friends and foes, as 


the greatest musician now living, but also gives more promise of rich fruit 


nart than many serious people would » believed possible under the 








33¢+3 ehh inl 1 ° od + 4} ° . 
conditions which govern the nineteenth century’s thought. 


Corresponden Ce, 


COUNTING AND DECLARING THE ELECTORAL VOTE 


“ee 
Ls ATION 


To tue Epitor or Tue : 
Str: Allow me to present through your columns the 

of an examination which the pres 
to make in reference te ) th » Constitutional ~ wisi ms for appoir 
tors of President and \ -Pre 
‘* No senator « 
profit under the United States, « 


ent crisis in our public affairs 


sident, and counting and declaring 


". 


represent itive, or person holding an oilice of 


; appot r 


(Art. 3, sec. I, 





ed an eles 


lonee &@ ice 
eaunse J, trey 


Sueh 13 the mandate of the Consti 


~AT 
iN 


>.> = 
ida § 


ation. 











from cli whilety * (3 St yon Const, eua 0, S Lis! 
| abject is to prevent 7 ho] { under t! 

(zovernt ent of tie United Sit t from ba RS V cilte inf] tiie 
eh fa President. In res} to persons holding of 5 i 
to sup > that their partialities w ball be i by 
ctu ent. and they might have strer luce: t Cy { I 
off y ice in ‘the electoral college. In respect to senators and repre 
sentatives, there is this additional reason for exeluding them. t thev 
would be alresdy committed by their vete on the electoral « res and 
thus, if there should be no election by the people, t ld net 
the final vote either the impartiality or the independ ew { 


of the Constitution contemplates ’ (Id., see, L467, pp. 622 


“The caution of the Constitution cannot be violated. No senator or 
person holding an off : ! 


representative, or office of 
United States, can be an elector : and, therefore, the v of eve i 


person would be void” (Rawle on Const., chap. 4, p 

The people of the United States had a right to expect 1t senators and 
oo ; would not, as to this er any other matter, take a ¢ 
tending to prevent their bringing to the final vote ** { inpartialityv 
or the independence which the theory of the Constitution contemplates.” 
Whether or no such a course has been taken in Louisiana by dohbn Sher- 
man, J. A. Garfield, and other senators and representatives, isa tit subject 
fpr consideration. Their letter of the Leth of November « 


other matter which has been commenied upoa, th 


‘If the duties of the Canvassing f 
ri as in ease of any officer charged by 
le laring the result of any election o1 
¢ President of the Senate counts and declares the votes 3 
election of 


nited States, a diferent case w 











of thee several States in tl 
the Constitution of the | 
yr of the President of thes 


4! spe the x27) } ve 
Whence comes the assumed pote 


and declare the votes 2?) Inthe convention which framed the Constitution 
the clause, as reported on the 4th of September, 17s7, af t 
the electors shall make a list of all persons voted for and of the number 


votes fer each, had the following words : * Which list they shall sign and 
certify and transmit sealed to the seat of the General Government, directed 
to the President of the Senate. The President of the Seuate shall in that 
House open all the certificates, and the votes shall be then and the 
counted ” (‘Madison Papers,’ vol. iii., p. 1486), 

On motion, the words **in presenee of the Sena med IDuse of R 


oitalires ”’ were inserted (L1, p. 1599); and the elause was made to read as 
it now does: ** The President of the Senate shall. in the presence of ¢} 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certiileates, and the 


counted.” 


shail then be 





It does not say that the votes shall be counts] b » Pre , f the 
Senate. Still less does it say that he shall deelare the votes, In a court of 
justice a sheriff may count the jurors; a clerk may receiv Lt their 
verdict But what is done br the ministerial oMlicers is in the pr of 
judges and in subordination to them. So, likewise, what may bed by the 
President of the Senate as to the certificates of cloctors is ‘+ in the presence 





of the Senate and House of Representatives.” If the votes shall be counte | 
y him, it ean only be because they authorize it ; and it must 1 1 subor 
dination to their authority. C. R. 
November 2, 1876. 











letters from disturbed clergymen, and I su] f his t t isa bur- 
den to re athem. Nevertheless, Leannct refrain nz youra 
tion to Ww s@ems & mMisscatement 1 li ¢ { } 

\. Hon 1 the Na of N ver 15, : seems deny the 
very tabonut whieh clerz ) are t i i close 
faz! l f Sat y rived 

! pret rby whom t ire ey 1.”’ In one sense, 
und ws ‘ refe ito bv vou, this? be true, but is not th 
refrain all clerical complaints against scientific men something like this 

‘They leave their proper sphere, they pass from physics to n hysics, 

IVS . revelation, and, by inference, God himself 

Mon ntific training are indeed venturesome in attempting to 

leet science on its own grounds, and they have been severely and doubtless 

handied in vour celumns; but have you no word to say on the other 

: [sit not trae that science has bezun to explain the universe as a 


is she, in treating such questions as revelation and prayer, not vio- 





were 


The 


nad 





f { breakine which vou have 
\ ‘ ! right i untait t 
( f } r ] 
tliat f 
Linfluer it ‘ i3 
God, must she t 
! = ! ‘ 
| ' 
} | 
' 
t relations V iland body, i 
I | i i vad t l i of i t 
t ‘ ‘ i i y R ] ( cd | 
| Bil ring t | lrel and 
jund \ t 1 iu l } 
t 1 fi 1 ft ire] Li t is it not ii 
D Lo pronounce u 1 rue t ratare, ¢ in ! - 
ri rof the bil 
if L read the Ipers a ht. ar ie of th complaints of ! v. 
, { cif they are 1 well founded ; if in justice, having eastigated 
t for tr ions tific ground, you should not admit that thev 
} | provocatton. Clergymen desire, 1 believe, to be liberal, and 
i find time and space to answer even briefly these questions, you 
\ | pon not a few « 1m Yours, ete, 
I. L. Srepparp 
Y i’a N ‘ 
We have said all \ have to say or e think, reed to Say 


ill and the 
Theolovian Sept. 17, 1874, and the other on Scientilie 
Men Public Teache De 24, 13874. In these we pro- 
te la trongly against the tendeney of scientifie men to 
wander, as scientif men, into theological and metaphisieal 
field we have been recently protesting against the ten- 
desey of the theologians to t le scientific men in geological and 


We » expressed. But we also then drew attention to an error 
into which Mr. Stoddard has apparently fallen in treating Science 


asa person or erganization, like a church or synod, whieh ean be 
presumptuous, or modest, or make concessions, or enter into com- 
pl Wine or in likening it to theology, whieh is a eolleetion of 
op ) that may be m-dified or abandoned. We said in thi 
6) ner of the above-named articles, speaking of the plea of ‘he Rev. 
Dr. Watts at the meeting of the British Association at Belfast for 


nee and religion,” that “‘ such 


ly peace al 


nd co-operation between scie 
} : 


wd co-operation would be sim] 1d co-operation 


b een him (Dr. Watts) and Professor Tyndall, or between the 
theolo is and the British Association. Seienceis simplya body of 
which lead people familiar with them to infer the existence of 
( 1] Ifow ean it, therefore, either be at peace or war with 
ywhody or co-operate with anybody?) What Professor Tyn- 
dall mizht promise is either net to discover any more face's, or 
» discover only certain classes ef facts, or to draw no inferen 
from faets which would be unfavorable to Dr. Watts’s theory of the 
universe; but the only resuit of this would be that Tyndall would 
lose } ace as a scientific man, and others would go on disesver- 
i”) id drawing inferences.” In fine, our advice to the clergy—if 
we y be permitted to offer them advice —is, when they find a 
min “wandering beyond the boundary of experimental 
evident r lounging in a suspicious manner in the groves of 
n cs, to do their worst upon him. There lies their chance 
{ \ ! On the other hand, we hold that when they see him 
wrest] vith a scientific problem, they have no right to gu up to 
] d demand that he shall be metaphysical about it, whether he 


He 


a right to be physical only if he pleases 


I ysiyt e k: ows nothing of life except as a property 
‘{ » at cnows nothing of cause or effect except as iivari- 

ion. Not only has he the right to say so, however, but 
\ k be is bound as a scientijic man to say nothing more.—Eb. 





Nation. 
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THE DEMOLITION OF HUXLEY. 


Vo 1 x” Tne Nation: 
sR: 7 s one point in your comments on my letter which I beg 
mie Vv briefly to an r, not from a vrerness for self- 
‘ ise you touch 1 the pivot upon which this clerico- 
t rs¥V hin 3 
You sav that I, not being a biologist, micr scopist, or Chemist, am in- 
ent to say whether Huxley's essay on “ The Physical Basis of Life” 





ik and worthless, or whether it was cruefly treated by Sir Lionel 

Bon! ra pletely demolished by Dr, Stirling, 
If your general position be correct, this is unanswerable ; if mine be 
correct, it is irrelevant. I claim that life is not a matter of physical sci- 
The phenomena of life are perceptible, but life itself is invisible and 
eannot be coznized by any empirical method. Physical science is force] to 


leave it within th the *‘unknowable.” Now, the title of Mr. 
ILuxley’s essay that life is not a materiality, for when a 
for instance, of the scientific basd+ of art he recognizes that art 
But it seems that for Mr. Huxley the 
iterial is the unreal, for after calling protoplasm t 


e domain of 
seems to admit 
WISE 
‘lence 


iing from s 


) 
he 





» physical basis of 
gaterm 
That is, he proceeds to deny life and assert that there is only a 


And thi 


tl 


life, he proceeds to say that vitality is as unmeanin 
would 1 


zs ‘aquosity” 


al basis, with nothing based upon it. s he does because to 


} 


admit such a thing as life would be to admit the reality of a conception 
essentially idgal. Thus it is of a metaphysical subject that Mr. Huxley's 
essay treats, and it is as a metaphysician that I hold his treatment of it to 
be weak and worthless, and consider that Dr. Stirling, who reviews the 
ssay from the metaphysical position, has completely demolished it. As to 


Sir Lionel Beale. who writes from the scie tandpoiat and deals with 





the matiers of fact which form the basis fuxley’s peculiar views, I 
took eare not to say that hs had demoli lL the essay, for such a statement 
would have been precisely that expression of noa-expeit opinion which we 


ILux! 


who are a¢ 


in pronouncing worthless ; 


' I simply said that he had treated Mr. 


y cruelly, and [ think that epithet will not seem misapplied to those 


juainted Dr. Beale’s language and tone of undisguised eon- 


with 





empt, which show how little he considers Mr. Huxley entitled to the re- 
spect which a legitimate scientific authority commands from those who 
r with I’. A, [lexry. 
STAMP ony, ( } 17. 1876. 
[Dr. Stirling has replied to Huxley’s essay on “ The Physical 
Basis of Life” in two articles —one on the physigal question, What 


is protoplasm 7 and the other on the metaphysies] question, What 
; relation of cause and effeet? As to the first, he does not 
pretend to be himself an authority, and relies on others. To 
overthrow Huxley he repeats, very briefly, or refers to, ia his own 


lang 


] . 
theories 


acd echemienl 
» Schwann, Valentin, 


age, the opinions held on various Dbiologieal 


by Hunter, Virechow, Miller Brown, 


Schultze, Leydig, Briicke, Bergmann, Kiibne. Haeckel, Dujardin, 
Mohl, Meyer, Siebold, Reichert, Eckes, Henle, Kélliker, Beale, Re- 
mak, and ddsir. To judge as to the weight of lis argu- 


John Go 
ent touching the nature of protoplasm with such clearness and 


positivene 
. 


1 


+as to enable one to announce pul 


urley, 


icly that he had ‘ de- 
one would unquestionably, we repeat, need 
‘an original investigator himself, both in the laberatory 
and with the mieroseope, or to have followed understand'ngly the re- 

are!.¢s of the above-named invest 
of Dr. Stirling’s citati 


e¢ have 1 


iornt 


gators, and to have ascertained 
und Dr. stir- 
l writer 
inetapbvsieal 


2 


he currectness ms of them: 


as W nentioned, is not a ealm or judici. he is 


ith 


ling over w satire, sareasm, and thusiasm. 


Ci 


The couditions, we make bold to assert, Mr. Henry has not ful- 
fillod. 


Now lot us see whether it is proper to say that Dr. Stirling has 
he metaphysical questio». O.e would 
at least that 


iad produced on behalf ef protoplasm some new and 


‘‘ demolished ” 
infer from Mr. Henry's lan 
Huxley ] 


or theagry 


mm SSS mY 
spirit, and that Dr. Stirling, having cau 


? Viel, 7 ity y " ° wy ! 
“demolished” him metaphysiecally. 


fuxley on t 


eunge we have infe:red it 


of his own with regart! to the relatior and 
men flagrant délit, had 


ant enabled Mr. ilenry to 


is of matter 
vlyt Iii 
ht hi 


fee 


+7 WG * « aa ad . ° »)> “vs ’ 7 ‘ . ” ht . $ *; 
that his ** Exsayv ” was “ weak and werthiles Let us say, in the 
iat , " hat sre ~ lin sae on ae + y 4? we « 
first place, that, according to our understanding of the “ Escay, 


Huxley objects to the 


term *‘vitality ” because be considers “ the 











Nov. 20, 1873} The Nation. 32g 


. ¢ + +f 99 3) ¢ ‘4 } 4 | : - 
era sof spirit ”ill-adapted to express the phenomena of matter. He Y 


tac 
Says You may express the phenomena in terms of matter or term: AV OLCOS, 


of spirit, as vou please, ‘but, with a view to the progress of science, | 




















0 I ()*! sult of Mr. J ] J 
toouel th tl othe phi \ i his wa \ t 
i Lit He simply \ oceasion, is that. 1 that f 
l r Ol e except a] tr res, thev need no adver me! 1 \ 
nat e¢ position — tha t cluding paintings, drawit , 
{ ct dl pees t pect r 1%, 20. : 123. under t} R » 4 < 
mest baseless of theolegical dogmas.” In other words, he | AYenue, and meantime is on exhibition at the Nat \ 
reluses cither to aflirm or depy anything with respect to | As a companion to the portrait of Long! wn i 
: : . ° . ° . . st Vv l 1 | 1 on ) ff | 
the existence of life outside matter, which is a perfectly ecom- i ear, Hurd & I POO ROW Ces : 
‘ . ‘ ry] ! . , } el } . 
prenensible scientific position, and is not in the least metaphy- mde _— apis v3 
: er ; aa _ ae ; ay - fhe announcement is made that the \ H 
sical. In facet, the “ Essay ” is to our mind as distinet a refusal to be a ; ; ; . 
Inctaphysieal, or to ent s n ary m ny 4 mS after appear as a bi-monthly, under the editori br. A 
meta ical, or to enter on a netaphvsical enquiry, as man has | .: > 1: ; 
, | WW aves J i gin oe aa dike Rice and Rev. Julius H. Ward Henry Holt & ¢ 
written or could write. yr. St nes critique 1s, however, an at- ‘ r : ; hia ‘ 
, . rit ' ti ; 5 tique Is, ever, all it ‘Classical Literature, by C. A. White, aut fa 
tempt to foree him to be metaphysical whether he pleases or no; is, | praces notices of Sunskrit. Greek. and Lat 
Hs | ri ( s of > ISKTIt, eek, and Latin, ld ven | 
in other words, an assault on the views with regard to the relations | Ciinese writers——Ginn & Heath annou | . 
of the human mind to the materia! world held, in one shape or an- | Professor Whitney's ‘Essentials of En fish Gram ‘Stud I 
other, by the whole scheol of what may be called positive philoso- | at Harvard,’ and the following illustrated work In the Sky G 
phers, fiom Hobtes and Locke down to Mill and Bain. Now, to say | Lizzie W. Champney ; ‘Silhouettes and Songs’; and *1 \ 
that Dr. Stirling of Ekdinburgh has in seventeen pages of a pamphlet | Gray—will be shortly published by swood, B & ¢ \ 
demolished ” this school or any leading member of it, or proved | ¢sting monograph on * The Medi ries of 
their or his opinions to be “weak and worthless,” is, to put it printed by Dr. James R. Chadwick, librarian of the Boston M 1] 
+7 . 24 ‘ ces ‘ : . scorintior Thic new orcanization } Pe Says eae ay 
mildly, to talk hastily and unadvisedly. Of Sir Lionel Beale’s | 4ssocietion. This new organization has already nearly 5,1 
, . e $ ' P Nedien 5 ent he Rostor > d,) } , , , al ‘ 
‘“eruel treatment of Huxtlev. we shall only remark that in affirm- | medical departinent of t! bo n Publie Libr: vn i Ss ) 
. . | } } } 4 ] 
se - ome Or j : : volumes, and takes the lead in value as well as in? : 
ing it Mr. Henry does the very thing be thinks he has euarded him- | ; Ae aps ; “orge 
fis ES a ° : ; ae a | Job,’ in the light of the readings of the most 
self against doing Iie assumes Beale’s scientifie victory over | Se ae —¥ 
: ; : ‘ ., | commentators, by Prof Bernhard Maimon, is an: ! i NOD. Crat Q 
Huxley. For one scientific man can only treat another “ « ' Cheénen, : 5 ate 
Sone re : . Lake St., Chicago. It will contain the gram 
by showing that he has been careless in observing and experiment of every word in the text When a 13] 
. 1 eve WOT ! ne —_— nha pay nt 
ing, or faulty in reaso: ing. Rhetorical cruelty, which consists in | ye believe it does tease euuety shanld he o 
sareasin and invective, is probably what Mr. Henry has in his phisches Magazin. Such a peri wWical—a **( 
mind, but this cannot by itself be introduced into scientific diseus- lien-N ' 
sion. When a scientific man eastizates another he has to do it with oar i Mn | 
facts. “Contempt” based on anything but scientitie periority J 1877 (1 . 
would be sill ED NATION.] \ 
‘ ~ sof i : | " 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE ist a : 
rm 7 ‘Tt’ » As i 
fo tur Epitor or Tue Nation: — \ , 
Sir: Referring to your article on Circumstantial Evidence, p. 296, | Wun I ‘ 


November 16, 1 venture to offer a suggestion on Dr. Taylor’s rule as de- SI vw 
rived from a Jege! friend : That an hypothesis should not be accepte WINS 


the pre ved facts exchid 


le ce rree of certainty 





} 4 i] 


‘ 
, 




















mi — 
This is the rule in the re p ecutor 1s 1 if ‘ } " 
required to prove his case to the exclusion of reasonable doubt. In civil | '° nty parts tn all, Making one ¥ : ree - : 
issues of the gravest moment a preponderance of evidence governs the ver- —~Mr. Loweli’s ** Ode for the I] 2 
dict, and where the evidence is circumstantial the more probable hypothe | ¢! irrent number of the -/ ; 
. } + 1 } . } +: . P } 
sis prevails. Which of these rules shall obtain in the discussion of specula- | Taunton, Massachusetts l B 
tive questions has been practically settled in favor of the last, as 1 think ‘ finish it his satis 
Dr lor’s legal friend would doubtless also have inform l hi n tl f ! , of ss ' i 
the hy; ntended for could only be compelled to yiel other to def u 
only deducible fiom the proved facts ; and an objector is not at liberty to | poaders of , — ‘ 
} l iWi i \ é 
suppose a fect in addition. Dr. Taylor assumes, or supposes, the fact of | yielded to this desire. and « 
< tion in series—the ultimate fact to he« prov I, { r perfectior 
If, indeced—to leave legal logic, er the rule f ] ta oe most 3s to 4 , 
lezal questior a special creation is to be proved as the ultimate fact, is | 1 OR not re of ind 
there any ¢ ience Of it, uniess the mere existence f th s Ly Jes y 1 ea Y \ 
certain ( mst far to establish e1 nt D na this poi her S t re F t Y * 
sa lat vnd growing volume of evider n favor of ition s 2 t \ P 
mies admir, aud nome in favor of creation, as must be t rt most valuable r Ene { ‘ 
ste ‘ = « at 
full La t 1 tcof P ’ 
eats ss only t and 
WaAtHINGTON, N £4. IS76 Ie 
AtnE : s. I y mo \ which might be 
Y a) , ’ } > nt { l ta Li ¢ { it of 
(Dr. Taylor says he has “ personal, philosophieal, and | iral ; _ soar ill a lala in emia 
reasons” for believing that creation in series actually occurred, and ‘ ‘ * Q 
thie be hast } a ana re is! V 3 § my} i} er ol it ¢é fr. Le well. 
an argument cf this kind can only be evi rthrown by whart tae news ry : . 
an argument cf t kind can only rerthrown (4 147 the news : ; s it Sin: i ok ts ‘ 1 the older pcets 
aNnere eal] +s a conflict oft % ere cit ? We were ¢ rofl in anr Ve - 
Pp t i Cali ‘ tthe , if i i : = ' . + \ cf ( y y it o f wl ch they 
1.3 ++ ‘ rm , - } 4 
net to meddle with his legal definition of « : vy . sk ] ull not supply 
I 
evidence, or to make any adaiti it, hecause we wished to use t Fourt f Ju many fine lines which recall the 
. ° . =o — = — -_ ‘ ‘ : P »- P : . 
it in the shape in which Dr. Taylor himself had used it, to prove | «Commemoration Ode” of ten years ago, Lut as a whole it naturally 
1, ote Js ina 1* 1 Tr ta kj ‘ 4 ‘4 4 - Jy. ‘ 154 ¢ ? 
the latter’s incompetency in-this kind of ;roefi—Ep Nation ] sreathes a di a it which is to-day es truly that of the 








. 
p fears, and longings gives voice to as the | 
imphant end of the war made all the troublk 
T Y ‘ 
t, of reali English books : t 
i twhich strete Ss trom 
t \ ¢ 4 V UCibi¢ to ht mit el es’ of Mac iV Mr 
Oil W n's ¢ Pp,” NOW at wing in the AWVantec, will take 
ny of Mrs. Kemble’s name with Macready Lir- 
' 1] rreat Change which has taken place tn this country 
{ ‘ hy change from petty provineialism in some 
th I disznified ind nedence In 1848 Macready was tire excit- 
in t 1} Ished ; in 1875 his book met with respectful, in- 
deed h ty cordial, treatment. Few seemed to remember the hard 
wot | harder blews of a quarter of a century earlier ; and few now 
e to mber that the ther of the ‘Gossip’ is also the author of ¢ 
Journal’ which forty vears age eaused a terrible turmoil. The *‘ Journal’ 
] + Aug 1, 183 lithe lat letter of the ‘Cossip,” pi lin the 
1 vem is dated September, 1820—less than two vears 
ear | tvle as well as date the two books are akin; in each can be 
er ul ind sense, the same singular acuteness, the same frankness 
n t approaching naircté, and the same freedom of criticism, sparing 
: ( herself. After a careful re-reading of the ‘Journal,’ it 
i 1 tos t anything in it which would now give offence to any one. 
i we were then a thin-skinned people, and after Mrs, Trollope’s re- 
cont excoriation of our domestic manners we were sore cnough to feel the 
slightest sting severely. The leading American reviews treated the work 
wore kindly than those of England, but the smaller newspapers here for 
the most part raged. One paragraph declaring editors to be ** a class whom 
lL have said somewhere that I hated next to a bug,” caused great gnashineg 
of teeth; and M M. M. Neah, popularly pointed at as the editor in 
que 1, actually wrete an open letter denying that the cap fitted bin. 
S ty p of exeerpts from the contemporaneous press, bound up with 
the copy of the ‘Journal’ before show that the discussion hardly in- 


‘reased the amenities of journal Vhe pencil aided the pen, and more 
than 
by the 

rmewhat in need of a corrective, we do not doubt that a reperusal of Mrs, 


es of caricatures, not always in the best taste, was called forth 


One seri 


‘Journal’ Just now, however, when our national self esteem stands 


early work, and perhaps even a course of Mrs. Trollope, Capt. 
t, and Messrs. Hall and Hamilton, would be wholesome for all of us. 
mit one least expects to find in Jd rer’s Mi nihiy for December is 
ld letter of Mr Gla 


ance of the Ameri 


Istone’s to General Schenck, written on the appear- 


an Case in 1872. A foot August 


in note, bearing date of 


xplains that the ex-Premier wishes by the pubiication of this 





l to acknowledge the assurances cf geod-will which he constantly re- 
ceives from this country, and indirectly to justify them. We have our 
doubts whether Mr. Gladstone might not better have trusted to the short 
mem which has a close relation to the proverbial good-nature) of the 
American pe Most of us, we are sure, had forgotten that Mr. Glad 
stone was named in the same indictment with Palmerston and Russell, but, 
now that our attention is called anew to the subject, it is a little disappoint- 
ing to find that while his ‘‘conscious hostility to the United States cannot 
bed mstrated ’ from his publie speeches, the extracts which he adduces 
in evidence show no such hearty leaning to the cause of the North as should 
make him anxious to have them spread before us now. Ife is, to be sure, 
verv frank in confessing his mistaken judgment as to the course and proha- 
ble issue of our civil war; but, on the other hand, his reason for wishing 
‘ mn int nterest of the blacks—namely, that they ‘‘ would be much 
t emancipation under a Southern government than under the old 
it Union seems to eall for concealment instead of repetition, 
1 at the expense of his per icity, we are to suppose he im- 
azined some other road to emancipation than a servile insurrection. As a 
cu instance of the altered state of our affairs, we quote from Mr. Glad- 
s N i ech (O 7, 1°62) a passage embodying the above 
I can understand those who sav—and I confess it to be mv own 
Th »—that it is creatly for the interest of the negro race that they should 
| ’ h t r own masters alone, and not, as has hitherto been the 
t nasters backed by the whole power of the Federal Govern- 
ment of United St ; : 

Sul * opp for ** backed,” and ‘* whites” for ‘* masters,” and 
the nt is ready for the mouths of these who would take a humane 
satisfaction in.the success of Hampton in South Carolina, and generally 

in the downfall of carpet-bag interference at the South. 
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ation. 





—We have no doubt that honest men generally are improving the pre- 
waiting for the decision of the Presidential election by reflee- 


sent season of 
radieal cure for the evil which is flagrant in South Carolina 


the 


tions on 

and | sian That a restriction of the suffrage, however attended with 
dil Lies, is indispensable, will, we believe, not be dispated by anybody. 
It has | 1 restricted at the South by vielence and ** intimidation,” and it 
is \ : considering whether there is any surer basis of reconciliation be- 
tween North and South than a united effort to legislate away the suffrage 
f the dangerous classes, to make the forfeiture of the franchise a public 
disgrace, and especially io give to the taxpayers the exclusive right to vote 


for the financial administration of towns, eities, counties, and States. 


Practicab] 


against a recurrence of the erisis through which we are now passing. 


lies the surest guarantee we can havo 
It is 
bad enough to have the choice of President turn upon the will, even legally 
But 


tliere are half a dozen others that could be named nearly or quite as objec- 


e or not, in such an effort 


expressed, of States like Louisiana, South Carclina, and Florida. 
tionable as these ; and when we look forward to the new States likely to be 
added, we cannot be free from solicitude if universal suffrage is meantime 


to go unchecked. Suppose, for example, that Congress this winter should 


adinit New Mexico, and suppose that four years heuce the next Presidential 
contest should depend on some Returning Board at Santa Fé, composed in 
rity of the deseendants of Pueblos and Spaniards, aid backed by 


1 at Washington. 


& ma 


white adventurers in favor with the Administratio 





bject bas enlisted the attention of a prominent United States 
d has led him to warn his countrymen against the dangers 
of taking New Mexico out of its Territorial condition. His painphlet is 
‘A Politieal Problem : New Mexico and the New Mexicans.’ Le 
and passes in review the 


army oilicer, an 


bee8 at 
eniitied 


first eug 


uires *‘ Who are the New Mexicans ? 


history of the country from its conquest by the Spaniards to the present day. 
Iie then analyzes the character of the people by reference to their Indian 


and Ca 


nm ° , 
Che country itself 


siilian ancestry, and does full justice to all their good qualities. 
is next considered, and its capacity for cultivation and 
for sustaining a population larger than the present is fairly, if not con- 
Finally, ‘‘ What shall we do with them ?” is asked 
and not answered, unless negatively. We regret that our space forbids 
copious extracts from each of these three chapteis, which are full of histori- 
eal and of living interest. They show us a population consisting of 
Pueblos, who still preserve their ancient belief and ancient rites, ‘‘ with a 
pretended acquiescence in the ritual of the established church” ; of Mexi- 
cans, speaking the Spanish tongue, ignorant, improvident, in debt and 
practical peonage, of loose morals, Catholics by profession, with Spanish 
ck-fighting and bull-fighting, without aspirations, without 
discontent ; of Americans, who fill the offices, man the conrts, frequent the 
bailes asin Paris they frequent the Mabille, and ‘‘ run the machine” : 


clusively, disenssed. 


fondness for eco 





**Since our ocerpation we have held the country and attempted to pre- 
serve the peace. The wild Indians have been held in check and by turns 
pro |, ‘Lhe country has been examined and surveyed, and reports have 
recounts of itsresourees. The local laws have been upheld, the local 

‘es supported ; the manners and customs have not been interfered 
Fabulous sums have been spent in the country by the General Govern- 
ment in doingall this, and the situation is to-day but little altered from 
what it was in 1849. The presence of the American element is acknow- 
ledged and submitted to, but it is felt as much an intrusion now as then ; 
and the iines of race are sharply cut on every occasion and every subject.” 
__ ‘No sign has been exhibited in twenty-six years of the adoption of our 
ideas of civilization, or of an amendment of their points of variance. 
During the last few years laws have been passed with reference toa common- 
school system. Money is collected and spent for that purpose. But the 
system is so loosely conducted, and the interest of the people so slack, that 

. if represented by true statistics, are so pitiful and shamefal as 





pre 


Ww 


itil. 


the results 
to be a reproach instead of a credit. 

‘To-day it is proposed to admit this nation, with all its dissimilarities 
in everything that the American people considers as essential and peculia 
to itself, upon equal terms with any of the proudest members of the brother- 
hood of States.” 

The pamphlet from which we quote was published last month, before the 
All the more significant, therefore, is the following remark on 
the admission of New Mexico : 


election. 


**Itis not, an] cannot be, a question of prrties; for no human fores‘git 
could tell here these people would choose to stind on any party question, 
since there is no means of instructing them, or knowing what their ideas 


mignat be, 


The italics are our author’s ; but could any better conditions be found than 
they suszest for giving the last touch to the degradation of our politics by 
making New Mexico the arbiter of a national imbroglio like the prevent ? 











FREEMAN'S 


1 ines completion 


NORMAN CONQUEST.# 


of Mr. Freeman's great history is a 





congratulation, not alone b ise We p 1 new t of 
histori ral | atul but b « of ( lu wional il Mr. j 
man did not veh his subject s han antig 3 ror the 
MW ls f j ( j hor me iV ] {} ib prottier lt W n < - 
ion in any great human actions wortitily told. He had a higher and m 
definite educational purpes Ile { lL his « itrvine? ossly i 
of the international relations of their country in its early 4 2, and 
deeply-rooted misconceptions as to the nature « niost Important event 
of those early veers The » false notions he set out to eradicate, anti his 


it must be admitt a is altogether astonishine. 


£11CCeSss 


true, done away with the term ** Anglo-Saxon” ; he has not persuaded us 
to write Hidward and Aelfred—these points are to most of us incdiit 





ent whim, where he fancies he sees a fundamental principte 

two points, historical geography—especially the place of Eng 

family of nations—and the continuity of English national he may 
fairly be said to have wrought a revolution in the publie mind. This he 


G) 
So with certain minor points; 


has As me by argument, and illustration, 
may almost say, 


and _persis tent reiteration—on 
by a kind of moral bullying. 
he has taught the English nation to believe unhesita 
of Edward I, the invaluable services of Earl Simon, the vulgar ar 
of Napoleon, and the impudent encroachments of the Bishop of Kome. 

We have small disposition to quarrel with Mr. Freeman on any of these 
heads, and would render him hearty honor for the service } 


the study of history. 


tingly in the greatness 


nbition 


has done to 
It isnot too much to say that the publication of this 
work has been an era in historical study among English-speaking peoples ; 
his glowing pages are the medium through which the results of the pro 
found scholarship of others as well a 


session. 


s himself have become a common pos- 
If his patriotism at times almost verges 
hero-worship often blinds him to the faults of his favorites, his tone is 
any rate always healthy and elevated ; 


on chauvinism, if his 
ut 
he never turns vices into virtues, his 
enthusiasm is never lavished upon vulgar and factitious excellences. 

An interesting 
tember numbe 


the s p> 


article by Mr. Freeman upon Lord Macaulay in 
xv Of the Luternationa! Revie 

Mr. Freeman’s own characteristics, or, as we may almost call them, n 
nerisms of style. Ilis admiration for Lord Macauley as a writer carries one 
back to the days when that writer's fascinating volumes were issuing { 
press that he has mad 
far, at least, a arn from him two main canons of perspicuity—to 
*‘ involved, ated, parenthetical sentences,” 
of using the same word or name over and over 
for the sake of « 
end ; and it is certainly a fault of Mr. Freeman that he repeats favorite 
words and phrases until the reader tired of 
stance, ‘‘spindle-side,” in a portion of the volume before us 

Ife is over-fond of historical paralle!s, too. 
rich in instruction even if sometimes a little strained ; 
blances are the easiest things in the world to find, and Mr. Freeman must 
pardon us if we are occasionally reminded of #lucld.n’s comparison of Mon- 
mouth and Macedon. Neither is Mr. Freeman to be acquitted of a ten- 
dency to exaggerate. It is this, (joined with his strong English 
feeling), which leads him (p. 5) to say: ‘* Domesday is the first 
tistical document of modern Exurone”; for of course 
the Polypticon of the Abbot Irminon—a doeument of the time of Charle- 
magne, which, although limited to the estates of the Abbey of St. Germain, 
gives their statistics far more minutely than Domesday Book, 
name of every serf and the number of his children. 

It is, only his eagerness to make out his theory of the constitu- 
tion that could lead so accurate a scholar to translate baroniius 
King John) by ‘in rebellion against his barons.” 
effective point as Mr. Freeman presents it, and, if # correct translation, 
would not only ‘‘ forestall the doctrine of a later age that it was high trea- 
son for a king of England to levy war upon his Parliament,” but would 
prove a theory of the constitution in Roger of Wendover inconceivable in 
the thirteenth century. Unfortunately, rebellis does not mean 7 ebel, but, 
us its etymology and the original meaning of the Latin rebel/are would in- 
dicate, is nearly equivalent to Hostis, and that is the meaning of the word 
in Ducange. Mr. Freeman is not the man that would deliberately mis- 
translate a word in order to prove a point ; but he could not have fallen 


e gives us a clue to the source of 


° 


rom the 


A 
model 

avoid 
afraid 
adopted 
this 


; and he frankly confesses 
is to | 
complic 


as e Macaulay his so 
and ‘‘ never to be 
” A habit 


learness may easily follow one when not 


again. 
necessary for 
in- 


gets somewhat them—for 





These are, t 


‘ 
O he sure, always 


but really resem- 


no doubt 
known sta- 
he is aequainted with 


even to the 


again, 
s redellem (of 


It is certainly a most 


** The History of the Norman ( et of Eng'and 
By Edward A. Freeman, M A., Hon. D.‘ and LL.D., 
lege, ete. Vol. V. The Effects of the Raden Conqnest.’ 
Macmillan & Co. 1878. 


its Causes and its Results 
Late Fellow of Trinity Coul- 
Svo, pp. 901. New York: 








“An 
ow 


) 
rd 


into this error had he not been delighted to find in it support of his 


} 





theory. We find a somewhat similar misstatement on page 701, where 
Philip Augustus is said to have “cunningly devised for himself a jurispru 
dence « t] nees of Charlemarne,” in erde e for 
» of Jolin’s French f here he refer ) Y new- 
f 1 jurisd nof the tw ’ : { wis Q 
fume ental pr | 4 lism t that of ee 
whether such a court existed before or net. 1 \ t t } 
that the suzerain had full right to organ ! ’ e 
organization of the court, and the title *‘ twelve p ne 
of this reign, probably borrowed from the roman bit 
then the whole judicial system of France wes an innov: f t} ‘ 
and the only usurpation Sismondi finds in the trial ef 4 fs 


u 
were declared forfeited fora erxime privé, while 





would have warranted judgment only for treason or fel 

Tn his first volume (p. 98) Mr. Freemen says: **' isiater of fou 
dalism in England was . .  .) Henry Anjou.” We have waited 
patiently for the fifth volume to see this statement made good : for it has 


could in anv sense be called “the legislator 


seemed clear that if Henry IT. 





of feudalism,” it was only in the sense that he reduced the already rat 
pant feudal institutions to rules, holding them in check, and balaneing 


them by the reinvigoration of old national institutions. In the present 
volume the position is tacitly surrendered. We rend (p. 877): “Ef there 


was any time when ‘the Feudal System * could be said to be int 


England it was assuredly not in the days of William the Conoueror, but in 
the days of William the Red.” This statement is certainly nearer t 
truth, and perhaps as near the truth as it isin our power to arrive. The 
argument by which (following in part Prof. Stubbs) | tes the for 
mal ch 2s to Randolf Flambard is able and convincit By here 





however, we do not find it very ciearly made out precisely what these for- 
mal changes were. Mr. Freeman seems inclined t i | I 
the introduction of the system of military tenures. He said, to be sure, in 
the first volume (p. 99), that ** much land was held by iY it be- 
fore the Conquest, but argues now, at some lengih (App. HH Sud 
ihat there is no distinct mention of such tenures in — In this 
argument, however, he has passed over several passages w ear to 
make against him; the strongest is perhaps vol. i, f 22. in the manor of 
Ditone held by Wadardus : ** ille qui t de Wad » reddit el unum 
solidum et servitium unius militis.” This certainly appears tol genuine 
feudal tenure. Tenure of law by military ser t y 

vice 1s paid by the subject to tl . has nothing ul about it ; it 
was such as these that Mr. Freeman referred to in his first volume as exist- 
ing in Anglo-Saxon times, and which he now discusses on pp. s71- But 
the case mentioned above is paid by a tenand to his pers ul rd, who is 
himself a sub-tenant, holding of the bish », Who himself holds of the king. 
We cannot think, therefore, that Mr. Freeman has got to the bottom of 


this subject. What he appears to have proved is that th 


1- 


it 


eX- 


actions whieh we know to have characterized English feud 
trasted with that of the continental nations—Aids, Reliefs. and 
Wardship and Marriage—were de 
of William Rufus 


tenure by military se 


as con- 





especially 
a system by the 


far 


minister * diseussion how 


rvice existed } 


f 
miess to a feeling of disappointment in 


In fact, we ¢ t] eatment of 
Domesday Book. In the fourth volume we were referred to the fifth for a 
full discussion of this important document. In the fifth we find an ad- 
mirable opening chapter upon its character and effects, and are very pro- 
perly directed to the Appendix for discussion upon detai But when we 
reach the Appendix the volume has already swelled to a portentous size, 
and on some of the most interesting points (e.g , ** Classes in Domesday,’ 
App. UU) we are coolly told ‘this too I must forego.” We hope that 





r. Freeman will make use of the : isure afforded him by the completion 


hic orp: x »] =r ne in ] P ohh 
of his great work to give us, in detached essays, the complete results of his 


researches upon these points. 
After all, we are too grateful to Mr. Freeman for what he has given us 
in this volume—in which 


to care 


his style and his work are always at their best— 
to complain of what he has not done. Among the best single 
points we may mention the character of William Rufus (p 
sion upon the growth of municipalities (p. 475), and of 
and the history of the English language (chap. , and architecture 
(chap xxvi.) Mr. Freeman. quite in, would not fail to pro- 
vide an index for his bo is to form a separate volume. And _ this 
place takes 
to assist his reader, not but by all possible 


historian that we know of approaches him in the 


46), the diseus- 
villeinage (p. 477), 
XXY. 





was 


it 
k, but it 
is the to make grateful recognition of the pains Mr. Freeman 
merely by perspicuity of style, 


? 


external aids. No other 
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gt marginal index, « - in lordly works with which those galleries are lined The paintings te 

which is i ‘ ‘ ] Ss priva people mav never hore } ess H il a 

eX ; a dishonor to | them in the m ef accpy. when 

‘ | ' b 

. I c u iy ! ve 
| Vandyke’s lil ( s Mi t ¢ 
‘Old M t 

\ > ( be national ra than i : lous. 

by ©. Vosu Pen parts, 1 i t y each other as 31, in some 

1. WoB Is76 sin { time of Heinrich Goltzius, wl rt red upon the populace by mn juxta- 

( | skiil the stvles of Diirer and of Michael on could better show his marvello he etch- 

t pre f other men’s art displaying the ner-l les paint their way along ina st) and full 
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